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THE JEWS IN SWITZERLAND. 


What means are at our command to ward off persecutions, such as recently 
have been inflicted in Switzerland and elsewhere, on our brethren ? 


Tue history of the Jews since the destruction of the second temple may 
properly be called, “the history of the sufferings and persecutions of 
the Jews.” The history of almost every country in Europe, Africa, 


and Asia, furnishes incidents to the great drama. The lucid spots” 


on the dark horizon of our history form some few countries where the 
law did not enact the persecution of our race. 
ness prevailing throughout the long-drawn-out acts of the national 


tragedy is so intense, that a few bright interludes—few and far between _ 
_ —pass by the spectator, meteor-like, dazzling his vision for. a few fleet |} 


moments, making the darkness that follows denser and more felt. 
It is not our intention to enumerate especial facts; but knowing the 


evil to exist, we will, like the physician, at once suggest a remedy, or at | 
least a preventive (prophylaxis), We consider ourselves the less called. 


upon to adduce facts, since the present time instances innumerable 
examples where the Jews are unhesitatingly deprived—and if not totally 


But the midnight dark-— 


| petition governments or legislative bodies. How much has been written, 
and how many petitions been presented in favour of the Jewish nation, 


deprived, at least shorn of the best part—of the political rights attained 


in the year 1848. The oppression heaped newly on our brethren in 
the Eternal City, where the Pontiff reigns supreme, must be fresh in 
our recollection; and the persecution and tyranny of the Swiss confede- 
ration against the Jews, whom they expelled their territory, and had 
them conducted beyond the borders by the police, is of too recent occur- 


rence to call fora recital. The Jews—all Frenchmen—so expelled | 


appealed to the government at Paris, but received no redress. 
But what have the Jews residing in other Swiss cantons, over whose 
heads the sword of Damocles is suspended, done to protest against these 
arbitrary proceedings? NorTHInc. | 
And what have the Jews in other European eountries done to show 
their sympathy for their ill-treated and persecuted brethren ? NoTHING. 
And what means have the European Jews devised to guard their own 


|| the defensive; let us for once take the offensive. We may, perhaps, by © 


rights against the arbitrary laws of some of the Swiss cantons, which - 
prohibit them from carrying on any commerce or trade, or even from | 


residing in any of these respective cantons. We must again answer, 

The American Jews are, as yet, the only ones who have taken steps 

to protect their rights; they have likewise attempted to protest, through 


their government, against this expulsion, which brings us back to the 


middle ages. 


“The Emperor is far away, and cannot meddle in everything,” is a 
Russian proverb. America is far away, and Switzerland knows very 
well that America cannot hurt her. = mors 


But the Jews of those countries in Europe where they enjoy their civil 


and political rights, should not quietly submit to be deprived by some 
Swiss cantons in duodecimo of their own rights; and have aright—nay, 
it is their duty—to protest against these proceedings through their 
respective governments. No English Jew could, at the present moment, 
take up his residence in the city of Basle, nor could he lawfully sell one 
gross of steel pens in the canton of Basle; neither could he, even were 
he Sir Moses Montefiore or Alderman Salomons, reside in the canton of 
Argovia, where there are 1900 native Jews, or in Lucern, for the sim- 
ple reason that he dares to invoke the name of his God in the synagogue 
instead of the church. 
But however important a protest might be in form or principle, beyond 
that it would have no effect. And granted even that it should produce 
a change in these exclusive laws, it would still only be in this one single 


| 


| service, 


instance, while what is required is a universal remedy. It is not an 
individual organ which suffers, it is the whole organic body which must 
be looked after. | 


It would be as fruitless to set the press in motion, to write pamphlets 


in refutation of the many unfounded charges brought against us, or to 


from Mendelssohn down to our own times! If no other pen had been 
employed in our service than that of Dr. Gabriel Riesser, who with a 


clear mind, convincing legal proofs, biting irony, and cogent reasons, 
refuted all the unfounded attacks of the enemies of the Jews, it would © 


have been sufficient proof to convince us that with such weapons the 
battle could not be fought, in as far, at least, as it concerns the cause of 
truth and of the Jews. 

And how could it be otherwise? In countries where power is law, 


and where party spirit dominates—where truth must hide itself, and | 


where men who have enlisted under the banner of truth are persecuted 
and imprisoned, the public press can avail little, and render very little 

‘One expedient has, to our knowledge, not yet been ,tried, and it 
would not be uninteresting to try its efficacy. We have till now kept on 


pursuing this course, be called upon to make some sacrifices ; but we 
are convinced it would lead in the end to the desired result. 


There are many houses of business among the Jews who carry on — 


wholesale and retail trades. Let them, one and all, form the resolution 


never to give an order to any of the commercial travellers coming from — 


Basle; and the little manufacturing town, so productive in its manufac- 


tured goods, would sorely feel the consequence of this measure. We 
are well aware that England is not the country where this appeal could _ 


be successfully carried out, and that its effect would be immediate only 


in the continental countries of Europe bordering upon Switzerland. 
We intend publishing a similar appeal in the German papers. Our 


principal motive in the present appeal is, to rouse the sympathies of our 


English brethren, that a propaganda may be formed, in order to give 
our proceedings as much publicity as possible. : : | 
And ‘you, who can command the money market of Europe—you 


| mérchants and bankers who feel for the wrongs of your expelled 


brethren—refuse for one year to accept the bills of those charitable 
Christian houses who drove the Jews like malefactors from house and 


home, and you shall see whether the old Basilia cannot be brought to 


listen to reason, you shall see whether a handful of shopkeepers will, 
after that, venture to shut out your brethren from their gates, ltxe those 


| infected with'the plague. And similar reprisals you must use against 


the other Swiss cantons, and those countries which are notorious for 


“their hatred against and their ill-treatment of the Jews, and you will 


| nefarious proceedings, and reconsider their inhuman decrees. 


| ‘466, New Ozxford-street, 20th Sept., 1852. 


find that this expedient, adopted in self-defence, will make those charit- 
able Christian states think better of you. =. aor 

Let the lion of Judah gather new strength, and give symptoms of 
life by returning the ass’s kick, and the lion will’ be re-instated in his 
former rank, and receive the homage due to his station. 

We are well convinced of the hazardous nature of our proposal, and 
that it may’ not be responded to. But, on the other hand, we cannot 
see its impracticability; and knowing, as we do, the affairs of Switzer- 
land, we entertain the firm belief that a refusal to deal with them, or to 
honour bills with: their signatures, will make the Swiss pause in their 


Do not rest’ content and apathetic, brethren, when’ misfortune has 


| befallen your neighbour. The consequences of such apathy are generally 


melancholy. Show, by some acter ers love, your sympathy ; it 
is ba e unfortunate. 
is balm to the wounds of the un S Wen, MD. 
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and meaning of this Mishna will at once be apparent. 


THE ETHICS OF THE FATHERS. 


Translated from the German of Dr. L. Adler, Chief Rabbi 6f Hesse- Cassel. 


(Continued from page-405.) 
‘Srcrion 3. 
Antigonus, from Socho, received instruction from Simeon the Just. 
He said, “ Be not as servants who serve the master for the sake of 


receiving reward ; but be as servants who serve the master not for the 


sake of receiving reward, and be the fear of God upon you.” 
This, and:all subsequent Mishnas of this section, contain three sen- 


tences. It will not be superfluous to ascertain the reason. The pre- 
ceding Mishna also consists of three sentences, which in their entirety 


form a.compact whole, are conclusive, and .are all three of them indis- 


pensably necessary. The reason is doubtless the following: the 
relation of God to the universe must be considered in a threefold light. 
God is the Creator, Preserver, and Governor of the world. With this 


coincide three spiritual endowments which man possesses, viz., the power 


of thinking, free will, and conscience. 

And as the properties of a thing indicate its end and purpose, so the 
three especial qualities of man enable him, Ist, to have perceptive 
_knowledge—to become wiser and wiser; 2nd, to be morally good and 
virtuous—to become better and better; and, 3rd, to become happy 
through his actions.! This ulterior purpose in the destiny of man 
shews and divides his position and duties in a threefold manner; namely, 


his position towards God, as a being conscious of his existence ; towards — 
himself, as a being acting under free-agency; and towards his fellow-— 
men, as a being responsible for his actions. 


The present Mishna treats on the relation of man towards God, the 
next on his relation towards himself; and the following on his relation 
towards his fellow-men. | | 

The exposition of our Mishna is generally admitted to relate to 
Abodah, the second of the three things on which the world rests, and 
consequently teaches that man must do that which is good, not for the 
sake of reward, but must. serve God without looking forward to any 


_ recompense. - Unexceptionable, however, as this explanation must be, 
there is still room for the following questions: why does not this — 


Mishna open with a sentence having reference to the Torah, of which 


there are so many extant ? and why the repetition ? The positive sentence — 


enjoins no more than does the negative one, and either of the two 
would have sufficed. Why this redundancy of words, when the whole 
could have been expressed in a few words: “ Practise the good, but not 
for the sake of reward” ? And according to this exposition, the Mishna, 


moreover, does not give any reason why the good should be practised, 
which is of material importanee. And, again, objection could be taken, 
on the ground that such teaching of the Mishna is opposed to the Bible 


and other sentences in the Talmud. The fifth commandment enjoins, 


‘“‘ Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be prolonged,” 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


vices must be rendered»without demanding any remunerati 


sand attachment.? ‘The kindness shewn him by his master is a 


‘to the will of God, after laws he has established in nature. 


| universe is His, and bears the impress of His will. 


sake. : | 
He who considers his relation to God in the light of a servant who - 
serves for hire—who by leading a religious life, or by studying the law, — 


etc.; and many other passages exhort to obedience to the commandments | 
of the Lord, “that thy life may be prolonged, and that it may be well — 


with thee,” etc. (comp. Deut. iv. 40; v.29, 80; vi.3,18; vii. 12). And 
in Rosh Hashanah (p.4) we read the following: ‘“‘ He who says, < I 


give this sela? that my children may live, or that I may participate in | 


eternal life,’ may be considered a pious man.” 
his actions must be actuated by some motive ; now what should this 
motive be, if it is not to be rewarded? Or is it to be supposed that 


And, lastly, man in all | 


-Antigonus should deprecate the idea of reward? If so, his sentence 


would not have found a place in the Ethics. But when we explain this 


Mishna in general, and especially on the relation of man towards God, 


‘Mishna as bearing not exclusively on Abodah, but on the previous — 


then all these difficulties are at once removed, and the profound sense | 


In its bearing 
on the relation of man towards God, it is of great moment to consider 
what this relation must not be, what it is to be, and how it must form 
itself. And in considering this relation, account must be taken of: man 


as a being endowed with the power of thinking, with a free will, respon- _ 


sible for his actions—as a being destined for everlasting happiness. | 
We must therefore analyse the word 3Y, rendered servants in our 


text. In times of antiquity there were among all nations two classes of 


servants; such as serve for hire, who enter the service of their master 


slaves. 


_ for wages, as with us; and such as do not receive any wages, called — 


The first enter the service of their master by agreement, which is 


mutual. Both receive of one another, give and render of their own 
free-will. 


right they both stand, as persons, on equal ground. As the master is 
lawfully entitled to demand that certain services shall be rendered, so 
has the servant the right to expect the wages agreed upon: as the 
former has the right to discharge his servant, or hand him over to 
condign punishment, when he.neglects performing the. services obliga- 
tory on him,.so is the latter justified in withholding. his services if his 
hire is mot fortheoming. And.as.the master, in such case, may -expect 
that the servant receiving the full reward should distinguish himself. by 
his: zeal and industry ; so may the servant, on .his part, expect that his 
zeal and diligence: should be remunerated. . But. it is.otherwise. with the 


other class, with the slaves, who either sell themselves, or are sold, and | 


It is an exchange of physical power—i. e., its use—for some 
material consideration, money or goods. And though the servant holds 
a subordinate position, and owes obedience to his)master, in point of 


* Corresponding with these. three endowments are the three objects. named in 


the preceding Mishna. 

(Divine worship) ; and 

and charity). 
A coin. 


Wisdom answers to Torah; piety and virtue to Abodah 
happiness—spiritual happiness—to Gemiluth Chesed (love | 


who become the property of their owner. In their position to their 
master they are not considered as persons, but as things. Al) his =. 


any on for. them 
at the hand of the master. He has:mo will of his own, but.the wil] of 
his master he must implicitly obey. He cannot demand any wages - 
and if his master treats him kindly, such kindness must rouse his grati- 


tude ; and is he angry, then he must try to appease him by obedience 


gift a 
favour, and not a remuneration which he can demand. Pe 
These two classes of servants are, in Hebrew, expressed by the word 


“OYTIY, and-are in our Mishna very pointedly distinguished by the phrase, 


pip Sapd nan by (for the sake of receiving reward), and naa dy gdp 
‘\3) (not for the sake of receiving reward).* They are used here as q 


‘simile, and are allegorically applied to the relation inowhich man-stands 


to God. 


‘* Be not as servants,” etc. Everything lives and is active accord} 


Man must 
do so likewise, but with consciousness. He should, as a spiritual and 
thinking being, know God, and be conscious of His will (AN); con. 
scious that God wills it so, and in consciousness of himself (self-con- 
sciousness) he may arrive at the erroneous idea, that by so doing he 
renders a service to God, and that what God requires of him is required 
for His sake, and that by following His will he has a rightful claim to 
the reward. Such a conclusion is based ona false conception of the 
idea of God, is sinful, and leads to sin. He who entertains such a 
notion has no perceptive knowledge of God. Man, in his relation to 
man, must be considered a person in virtue of his spiritual eminence; 


but, in his relation to God, he is nothing more than any other created 


being—a thing, a blade of grass, a shadow, a grain of sand. God is 
infinite perfection; His essence encompasses everything ; the whole 


render Him any service? How can he, then, consider himself an in- 
dependent personality in his position towards God? Know, therefore, 


~O man, that God has not given the law for His own sake, that he has 


created thee for His sake, that He asks not thine obedience for His 


or submitting to its’ dictates, looks forward to reward—honours not 
God, but himself; he places himself, so to speak, above God, because 


he considers Divine adoration as the means, and the reward as the end. | 
| Whosoever submits to the law only for the sake of reward, does not 
recognise the law as intrinsically good, but only in its relative value, 
inasmuch as it assists him in the attainment of his end—reward. He 
stamps as good or evil, right or wrong, what in his own person he values — 
‘as agreeable or disagreeable, profitable or injurious. And since the world, 


resting as it does on the Torah, cannot exist without the co-existence of 


a universal law, so every one must recognise THE SAME as valid and — 


obligatory, without making any merit of his obedience, or expecting or 
claiming any reward for his submission to it. | 
(To be continued. ) 


— 


-MOUNT LEBANON. 
(Concluded from page 407.) 


Sublime View from Summit—Cedars— Position on the Mountain—Numbers 
—Appearance—Age—Fulfilment of Prophecy—Inhabitants. 


From the minute description we have given of it, a very good idea 
may be formed of the condition and appearance of this celebrated moun- 


tain. Around its bottom is a girdle of terraced hills. Higher up is a 
zone of oak and cedar. Next comes a belt of green pastures and flowery 


herbs. Above all are seen the barren, craggy, and snow-covered 


heights of the upper Lebanon. This is the general arrangement; but we 
are not to understand that it is followed im all parts of the mountain. 
In some places Lebanon is barren from its bottom to its ‘summit. The 
ascent is difficult, but the view from the top amply rewards the traveller 
for all the fatigue and danger he has encountered. On the south, he 
beholds the land of promise spread out at his feet. On the west, the 


blue and level surface of the Mediterranean presents to the eye an 


almost boundless horizon. On the east, the view stretches across the 


valley of Baalbec to the chain of Anti-Libanus, the lofty summits of 


which prevent the eye from resting on the domes and gardens 
Damascus. Dr. Wilson, in his second journey across the Lebanon, 
passed over the summit of Jebel-Makmel, which rises 8,400 Paris feet 
above the level of the sea, and expresses himself as transported by the 
magnificence of the view. ‘‘ On the south,” he says, “ Jebel-esh-Sheik 
(the great Hermon) reared his venerable head, wrapped in his turban 
of snow. The summits of the range of Anti-Lebanon, or Jebel esh- 
Sharkiyah, were to hima line of noble attendants, extending northwards 
for many..miles, and forming, .as an unbroken wall, the boundary = 
horizon to the east. The ridge of Lebanon: stretched in great. gran eur 
along the line on which we stood, Jebel ’Arnettah, its highest oe 1 
being about an hour distant from us on the north.” Immediately belo 


3 That such a relative position should. never exist between man and man “need 


not be mentioned. The position of master and slave, as it still exists in many 


i countries, to the eternal disgrace of mankind, is here used merely as a simile. 


for reward, instead of generally used in its 
characteristic is this instance. The latter implies wages previously: ~ dient 
and settled, while the former indicates a something between wages an Peewill; 
For instance, somebody does:a certainpiece’of work, unasked, of his‘own 
he.eannot.demand to be. paid. for.it,. but.anticipates that equity. and 
not let his labour go unrewarded; and though he does not look for regular hon io 
hevexpects a present by way of remuneration. “Such is 
break, divide; ergo,a piece, a part. mm is rendered in the Chaldaic by 


ng 


How can man 
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‘1 on the west, the spectator can command the whole line of coast 
siebien Lebanon ; its noble bays, formed by the bold. projections of 
the mountain ridges; and if not obscured by clouds and tempests, whieh 
sometimes-gather at his feet, he can contemplate the numerous glens 
and ravines formed by the lateral branches of the mountain; lying far 
beneath him in tranquil and:secluded beauty, clothed with the olive and 
the fig-tree, and watered by numerous cascades, which, falling from. the 
rocks, unite and form a torrent in the bottom, filling the vale, as it 
flows through it, with itsagreeable murmur. oe 
- The general condition of the mountain, but especially of its cedars, 
forms an interesting and striking illustration of the truth of prophecy. 
In the days of Solomon, these cedars flourished on Lebanon in mighty 
forests, and grew to an enormous bulk. A thousand generations rose 


and sank on the plains below; but these unrivalled productions of the | 


vegetable world continued to flourish, and gave promise of a perpetuity 
almost equal to that of the mountain on which they grew. But against 
these ‘‘ trees of God” were the prophets commissioned to denounce the 
curse, and on them, at this day, has that curse taken effect. ‘‘ The 
high ones of stature,” said Isaiah (x. 33), addressing himself to Lebanon, 
‘shall be hewn down.” The same word which swept from the plains 
of Israel all their beauty, which laid her palaces. prostrate in the dust, 
has smitten also the strength of her cedars; and all that remains at 
this day of the “high ones of stature,” which ence covered the mountain 
in magnificent forests, amount only to seven. ‘The old cedars have 
been gradually decreasing during the past two centuries, till at last they 
have dwindled down to this insignificant number. 
forests of young cedars on the mountain, but of these we do not speak ; 
we confine our view to those against which the curse was denounced, 
the “high ones of stature.” Belloni, ia 1550, counted twenty-eight. 
~Rauwolf, twenty-five years after, found only twenty-four. Maundrell, 
who visited Lebanon in 1696, saw only sixteen. Burckhardt,’ in 1810, 
counted eleven or twelve. Richardson, in 1818, could discover only 
seven. Lord Lindsay, who visited Lebanon in 1837, confirms the 
account of Richardson: ‘‘ Of the -giants,” says he, “there are seven 


standing very near each other, all on the same hill.” He tells us, how- | 


ever, that he found cther cedars of the same age, to the number of three 
or four, growing on another part of the hill. This is corroborated’ by 
later travellers, especially by Dr. Wilson. 
_ Saw twelve old cedars upon the hill, and that those of secondary growth, 
as nearly as can be reckoned, amount to three hundred and twenty-five. 


Still later travellers as strongly affirm that all the old trees to be found | 
Though we should accept the © 


anywhere on the Lebanon are only ten. | 
larger number as the correct one, we cannot fail to see in it the fulfil- 


— ment of Isaiah’s prediction: ‘‘ The rest of the trees of his forest shall — 


be few, that a little child may write them” (x. 19). “ Lebanon is hewn 
down” (xxxiii. 9). | 


These patriarchal trees grow in a clump on the west side of Lebanon, 
about four hours’ journey from the bottom, on the edge of the plain we 


have already spoken of, which forms the division between the upper and | 


lower Lebanon. The mountain around them is so arranged, that they 


appear to stand in a vast amphitheatre which opens to the west; while | 


the upper Lebanon forms the back ground, high hills rise on the north 
and south of them. They are situated a little farther south than the 
latitude of Tripoli. ‘‘ As we entered the grove,” says Lord Lindsay, 


' “the air was quite perfumed with the odour, ‘ the smell of Lebanon.’”’ 


The stems of the young trees are tall and beautiful, but the trunks of 
the old ones are gnarled and twisted. Their marked’ inferiority in 


symmetry and beauty to their younger brethren Dr. Wilson explains by | 


supposing that this very irregularity of form, and the consequent 
difficulty of turning their timber to account, may have procured them 
exemption from the axe of the Turk. Something must also be set 
down to age. When the goodly modern cedar shall have striven with 
the storms of as many winters as the patriarchs have seen, its stem 
may be less erect, its boughs less regular. The foliage of these 
venerable trees is gathered in an immense mass at the top, and casts a 
goodly shade. Their size is enormous. Richardson measured one of 
them, not the largest in the clump, and found that the trunk was 
thirty-two feet in circumference. Another measured by Maundrell was 
found to be ‘‘twelve yards six inches in girth, and yet sound; and 
thirty-seven yards in the spread of its boughs. At about five or six 
yards from the ground, it was divided into four limbs, each of which 
was equal to a great tree.” 


by Dr. Wilson, gives to the largest tree a girth of forty-feet. Both 


from their general appearance, might be as old as the Christian era. 


It is humbling to man’s pride to reflect that a tree will last longer than | 
The average age of great empires | 


the mightiest empire he can found. 
is from twelve to fourteen centuries. Here is a tree probably older 
than Papal Rome. The Doctor farther conjectures that these cedars 


may never have been planted by man, but sown by nature. “ The | 


trees of the Lord,” may have a more personal reference than is to be 
found in the usual interpretation of that phrase, ‘very high cedars.” 


And certainly the idea is not discountenanced by the phraseology of the | 


psalm: ‘The trees of the Lord are full of sap: the cedars: of 
Lebanon which he hath planted” (Psalm civ. 16). 


The modern cedars are never allowed to attain any great size; the | 
mountaineers, Elliot informs us, cut them down for ‘‘the sake of their | . 


charcoal and tar.” The ancient inhabitants of Judea, as well asthe 
surrounding nations, set a high value on the cedar, on the ground of its 
important use in architecture; and never could they have anticipated a 
atime, when: the cedars of Lebanon could ‘be devoted to so ignoble a 
purpose, Yet such is their fate.in modern times: cut down and 
burned into charcoal. “Therefore shall the Lord, the Lord:of ‘hosts, 


There are several 


The doctor affirms that he. 


One of the latest measurements, namely, | this congregation was most numerous during the sacred days just past, 


| a great number of strangers being present in addition to the members. 


the Doctor and Mr. Graham thought that the patriarchs, judging 1 The order and decorum preserved 


hearing of each other’s bells. 


| in the rock. | 
| or holy river flows; overhead the spectator perceives forests of oak, | 
while the rock shoots up into towering pinnacles, breaking the waters — 


send among his fat ones leanness, and under his glory he shall kindle a 
burning like the burning of’ a fire, and shall consume the glory of his 
forest” (Isaiah, x.16—18. ‘Open thy doors, O Lebanon, that the 
fire may devour thy cedars.” 
_ The prophet anticipates a time when the cedar should perish from the 
soil in which it had so long: flourished, and the fir-tree: alone should 
survive to mourn the fall of its loftier brother: “ Howl, fir-tree; for 
the cedar is fallen” (Zechariah xi. 1). In striking accordance with this 


prediction is the remark of Ellfot, who, overlooking the present dwarfish 


race of cedars, as unworthy of notice, says of Lebanon, “ Almost the 
only tree it nourishes is the fir.” ‘The cedars that were once the 
glory of Lebanon have deserted it, and are replaced by the large 


umbrella topped-fir.” 


Lebanon is inhabited by two nations, the Maronites and the Druses. 
The Druses are scattered over Syria, from the latitude of Tripoli, to 
the plains of Galilee on the south, and the mountains of Hauran on 
the. east. The conflicting statements of travellers show that the 
religious opinions, as well as the descent of this extraordinary race, are 
still a mystery. The Maronites, who are members of the Roman 
Catholic Church, occupy the central region of Lebanon. This part of 
the mountain is covered with convents. On entering this region, the. 
traveller hears no longer the cry of the Mussulman, proclaiming from 
the minaret the time of day, or the hours of prayer: the ear is saluted 
with a continual ringing of bells, from the topsfof the convents; which, 
amid the smiling valleys, and the stillness which reigns every where, 


has a most pleasing effect, and would almost persuade the traveller that 


the scene is not in Turkey. These religious houses are so numerous in 
some parts of the mountain, that twenty of them may be found within 
Of these convents, Canobin is the most 
celebrated, as well as the most singular in its position. _It is placed in 


a deep ravine, nearly half way up the precipice, and looks as if sus- 


pended in the air. The visitor ascends by a long flight of steps hewn 
Below is a frightful chasm, through which the Kadisha, 


which descend from above, which are thus formed into a thousand 
cascades. 


but in other respects the monks who live in them are contemptible 


persons enough. Till the visit of Volney, the monks of Mar Hanna 


had never heard of the doctrine of the earth’s annual revolution round 
the sun: the traveller rather incautiously divulged it, and gave so deep 


offence to the brotherhood, that he had well nigh brought upon himself 
the doom of Galileo in a former age. s 


Such is the present aspect and condition of Lebanon. This magni- 


ficent rampart of mountains, forests, and snows, was obviously designed : 
to defend the dwelling of the chosen people from the hostile incursions © 


of the Assyrian. Its beauty attracted the eyes of Moses from the 


plains of Moab, and increased the severity of the commiand which 


enjoined him to go up to Nebo and die. His last recorded prayer had 
for its object permission to tread with his foot the beautious land, and 
climb the heights of the goodly mountain. ‘‘I pray thee, let me go 
over and see the good land that is beyond the Jordan, that goodly 
mountain, and Lebanon” (Deut. iii. 25). In the inspired page this 
hill is often employed as the symbol of promised blessings, of which its 
fertility and grandeur rendered it a fitting type. Its general condition at 


this day, is such as the prophets foretold; notwithstanding that a con- 
| siderable portion of the lower region is cultivated, and that there many 


scenes of great beauty are to be met with: yet when we take into 


account the great extent lying, in the words of a traveller, ‘‘ barren and — 


desolate,” while, on the authority of Burckhardt, the mountain is 


| capable of being cultivated up to within two hours of the top; and 
when we think, moreover, that the day of the Lord has been upon all 


its cedars, and that in the great chain of Anti-libanus there are scarcely 


any inhabitants; while the vale of Ccele-syria lies between, with scarce 


‘‘a tree visible, either to enhance its beauty or conceal its nakedness; ’ 
we must admit that the ancient glory of Lebanon has departed, and that a 
more compendious and accurate description of its present state cannot 


be found than that implied in the words of the prophet, ‘‘ Lebanon is 
| ashamed” (Isaiah xxxiii. 9),—Wylie’s Modern Judea. 


Yarmoutn ConGREGATION.—The attendance at the synagogue of 


were excellent; all were greatly 
gratified by the admirable manner in which the president elect, Mr. 
Isaac Mordecai, performed the three additional services. When we 
recollect. that this is the thirty-fifth time that this gentleman has 
officiated in like manner in this congregation, and that it has pleased 
God to preserve to him, at the patriarchal age of seventy-five — 
the energy and ability to acquit himself as he did, we cannot 


: acknowledge the goodness and mercy of the Most High to his servant. 


of this venerable “father in Israel,” 
‘tones of his melodious voice, will long 


together with the deep and ri 


| be remembered by all who heard him. The other services were very 


0, in addition to many other qualifications 


sen elected the treasurer~ of this con; 
several additional members have recently been added ‘to its 
plain;. with. Sodom (Gen. valley near: Jericho 
(1.Sam: 18).. city of the. Nah. 


numbers, 


These convents are the first schools of Arabic in the world; — 
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frenzy which deluded. Nicazo experienced all this. 
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*.* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken . 


of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


MANASSEH AND NICAZO. 
A TALE OF THE JEWS. 


(Concluded from page 403.) 


Cuap. XV. 


~' The gates of Jerusalem closed on the son of Jehoiada. The priest 
of the temple, the anointed of God, with his wife and his offspring, 
joined the throng of exiles. On his brow was the swollen vein of agony, 
his lip was quivering— his wonted step of vigour was slow, languid, and 
lingering ; but still no word of murmuring was breathed; and the high- 
born of Zion prepared to take up his abode with the enemy—the sworn 
foe to the city of his kindred—with Sanballat the Horonite. 

It was a strange epoch in the life of aman, Nicazo felt that it was 
so; and even when rejoicing beneath his smile—rejoicing that her noble 
boys still owned a father—felt, with a woman’s terror, that some great 
law had been subverted, for one born to dignity and honour in his own 
nation thus to sink to the lowly condition of the outcast. 

Received with joy into a father’s home, whose ambition saw in the 
noble exile the strict Tirshatha had banished an instrument for its 
furtherance; beholding her husband and children treated with affection 
and jealous kindness, the wife of Manasseh had surely little cause for 
woe, Still, as time passed on, the fading cheek, the hollow eye, the 
wasting form, spoke, of sickness or disquietude. There were both. 

The events of that dreadful day, when the unholy nature of the union 


_ of Manasseh: with herself first became known to Nicazo, had inflicted a 
wound, for whose healing time seemed powerless ; and, shaken to her 
very centre, health fled the fragile frame, whose strength lay in her | 


heart’s happiness. 


Of disquietude she had much. Her’s was the sad destiny of seeing 
sin and sorrow stamped on the brow of one beloved. It is a fate that 


has been known by many—will still be known; and yet the female 


heart can have no surer blight than the feeling that, for her sake, aught 


of duty, virtue, or honour, has been sacrificed. .For truth, fervour, and | 


devotedness, she can return truth more pure, fervour more enduring, 


_-devotedness more ‘self-denying; and glory that from the fulness, the || 
depth of her love, she can over-pay all that is given. But when the 

calm of conscience, the pride of virtue, the approval of men, the love of. 
kindred, the claims of country, the peace of righteousness—when these, 


and more than these, have been set aside, trampled on, despised for her 


sake—then how all-insufficient seems the love with which she would | 


seek to repay such fatal sacrifices! As the fabled bird, whose voice 


pours forth in a gush of song until its broken heart at once stays the | 


desperate effect of its harmony, so is it with woman, Is it for her love 


to fill that drear vacuum which succeeds when all the better hopes of — 


life have been resigned for her? She feels that it is inadequate, and 


her over-tasked heart, frighted, palsied, sinks in atrophy. ‘ Is she un- | 


grateful—forgetful ?”’ She feels the question may well be asked. 


Again she rouses the dormant energies of her love. It would have | 
_ made the blessing, the glory of a virtuous union. It is unequal to heal 
the wounded spirit, to pluck from the bleeding breast the arrows of | 


remorse. She finds that it is so; she believes that he whose love has 


led to such fatal sacrifices, feels how insufficient is their recompense, 


that he already repents them, and curses the wild chimera, the guilty 


No sigh of complaint heaved the bosom of Manasseh, no looks of 
regret were cast towards Jerusalem, no word of sorrow passed his lips. 
To her he was the same, devoted and adoring; and so guarded, so 
strictly schooled was his aching heart, that the most scrutinising eye 
might have vainly sought symptoms of that which was within. But the 


tender wife sees not as others see. She felt, she cnew with dreadful | 
certainty, that the canker-worm of remorse gnawed at her husband's 


heart; that regret and misery, quelling all noble aspirations, bent his 


spirit to the earth. And she, for whom all this wretchedness was 


endured, could do nothing. Could she assuage the agony so carefully, 


so sternly hidden from her? Could she speak comfort and peace to | 


the heart which, as if greedy of its grief, resented the very suspicion of 
it? She could not. She loved, she doted; but, alas! love was no 


Manasseh knelt beside the bed of the dying Samaritan; held within | 


his burning palm the small transparent hand, whose last pulse was a 
pressure of affection; saw the last feeble breath stir the gentle breast, 


whose dying thought was of him; saw the icy hand of death spread its 
ghastly influence over one, on whose existence his every hope was | 


placed, and felt that earth had now no deeper sorrow. 
Manasseh passed rapidly from the chamber of the dead, betraying 


his grief by the deep choking sobs of a broken-hearted man. The pre- 


sence of others at this moment become a very agony. At the expiration 
of a few hours he again came forth. He listened calmly to the words 
of consolation offered by those around, dried the tears of his weeping 


boys, and then bent his steps towards that room where lay all that earth 


owned of his lost Nicazo. 


Sending forth the wailing attendants, Manasseh intimated his inten- 
tion of keeping the death-watch. He was obeyed, and all left him. 


The son of Jehoiada was now alone in the chamber of death, alone 


was accused unjustly” (Antig. book xi. chap. 8). 


— 
with God, and prepared to read the most awful less 
Almighty has ever taught the heart of man. fs beet 
There lay the idol for whom every power of his life had been united 
to love, to worship—for whom the laws of God had_ been forgotten, the 
duties of life neglected. There lay the exquisite, the highly-gifted 
Nicazo; a nothing, worse than nothing. Who could have felt, while 
looking upon such loveliness, so fair a thing could perish ? 
Manasseh removed the veil thrown over her, and gazed on her face 
Even now she looked but slumbering in her beauty, and the saddened 
heart for one brief moment beat quicker, as the dear familiar features 
met his view. But the long tresses of raven black, gathered carefully 
on each side of the matchless formed head and shoulders, the linen 
vesture folded on the still bosom, the arms drawn closely down—the 
pale hands, the slender fingers, whose tips were already tinted with the 
first faint purple of decay—all spoke of something strange, horrible. 
The lips of Manasseh were fast compressed, and his clenched hands 
shook in agony; every nerve in his frame ached from the blow he had 
sustained ; but there was something too solemn for tears: and the out- 
break of sorrow which the husband, the lover, the bereaved man would 
have poured forth, was all too earthly, too redolent of human feeling 
for the sacred nature of that moment. | 
Many and painful were the struggles which took place in the bosom 
of Manasseh, terrible the woe he underwent. He was aroused by a 
tumult in the courts below. He knew with a heart-pang that it was 
the noise of those come to the burial. He arose, and once more ap- 
proached the bier, once more drew aside with care and reverence the 
linen which veiled the dead. Long and intently did he gaze; and with 
the devouring eagerness which knows that the last, the very last look 


| then is permitted, his eyes rested on the face still so dear, so beautiful. 


‘‘ The influence of the dead is that of heaven.’’ Manasseh drew the 
pall lightly over the lifeless Nicazo, and smoothed it with the careful. 
hand of one who feared to wake a sleeper. His hands were clasped 
convulsiyely, as if in prayer; and, as he turned to depart, one word 


| trembled on his lips—it was ‘ Abba!’.”” | | 


History tells us, that in after years Sanballat built a temple to God 
on Mount Gerizim; and, looking to a passage in the book of Deutero- 
nomy (xxvii. 11, 12), arrogated for it the sole right of sacrifice. 

Josephus—who, however, makes the marriage of Manasseh with 
Nicazo take place seventy-eight years later than the period mentioned 
by Nehemiah—relates, that Sanballat made Manasseh high priest of 
this temple, “* supposing that it was the greatest advantage that might 
happen to his daughter’s children.” 

Through these means, and the instruction and influence of Manasseh, 
it may be supposed, arose that favourable change in the religion and 
opinions of the Samaritans; and so far the ambitious Sanballat had 
worked well for his country. But from his encouragement, and the 
example of Manasseh, this evil accrued to Jerusalem, that many among 
the Israelites, both priests and common people, took Samaritan women 
for wives, and rather than separate from them sought the protection of 

Sanballat. This was liberally given; and to favour the new authority — 
of his son-in-law, these apostates: were furnished with money and 


We find, furthermore, from Josephus, that “if any were accused in ~ 
Jerusalem for eating unlawful meats, or for transgressing the Sabbath, 
or for any such like fault, he fled unto the Sichemites, saying, that he. 

By thus affording refuge for the trespassers of another faith, we - 
are inclined to look suspiciously on the policy and motives which led to 
the erection of the rival temple, and find traces of the enmity and 
jealousy towards the Jews which so long actuated the conduct of San- 
ballat. Be that as it may, Samaria was largely benefited by his govern- 
ment in the improvement of its religious opinions ; and we may conceive 


that the worship instituted by Manasseh was in all respects according to 


the divine word, and in consonance with that observed in the temple at 
Jerusalem. ~ | | 
Thus far, then, we are at liberty to imagine that the after-life of 
-Manasseh was passed in well-directed labours, and in the works of the | 
religion to which, by birth and education, he had been dedicated. But 
the mind can scarcely divest itself of the idea, that religious compunc- 
tions must have brought grief to his soul, at those times when the fact 
of his apostasy recurred to him; and that doubts as to the Divine 
sanction of the worship he watched over, must have militated consider- 
ably against that peace which religious observances are so calculated to 
produce. With this must have been that bitterness of woe won by his 
dark sin. And even supposing that he could look to the city of his 
kindred without a sad regret that he was for ever banished from its fair 
and holy precincts—even supposing that he looked to the prosperous 
position of his sons with satisfaction, to his own eminence with pleasure — 
—remorse must still have been there, and with remorse the gloom, the 
deep yearning love, the aching void of a bereaved heart. 

Those who have accompanied me thus far in the story of Manasseh, 
may gain wisdom by his example. Let them ever remember, that God 
looks to us for love, which worketh by obedience; and should the evil 
hour ever come when they may be tempted to trespass against his laws, 
let them not doubt the wisdom which framed them. Let them rather 
pray that “‘ God will not suffer them to be tempted above that they are 
able ; but will, with the temptation, also make a way to escape.” 


_ Fxure, a sweet, soft, wind instrument, or very ancient date. We 
find it used in the timc .f David (1 Kingsi. 40), and at Nebuchadnezzar’ 
feast (Dan. iii. 5). | 
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JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


‘THE ADMISSION OF JEWS INTO PARLIAMENT. 


wenty years or more have now elapsed since the passing of the 
nies Catholic Emancipation Bill, and England still rears her head aad 
among the nations of the earth. Of the “ruin” predicted at the time w 
the great battle of toleraticn was fought and won in the British senate, an 
a Cassandra spoke in every opponent of the bill, and the air was filled with 
dolorous vaticinations, we hear absolutely nothing—except, indeed, from a 
few advocates of protection, by whom, were we to judge from flourishing 
commercial returns, and a rapidly increasing revenue, I should suppose the 
term to be used, in a sense ironically facetious, to signify prosperity. The 
national act so dreaded and so deprecated does not appear to have called 
down upon us the special vengeance of heaven, neither does it appear to 
have been followed by any of the other ill effects which were anticipated 
from it. No heretical concremations, so far as I am aware, have taken place 
in Smithfield. If there is an inquisition in London, it is unknown to an 
omnipresent police. Reasoning from analogy, we may venture to hope that 
the prophecies of Divine retribution consequent on Jewish emancipation will 
not meet with their fulfilment. The creed of the Papist is represented by 
the ultra-Protestant as, at least, equally unholy with that of the Hebrew. 
Even by those whose protest against Babylonian error is less vehement, it is 
looked upon with strong aversion. ‘The admission to the legislature of the 
disciples of the former belief was pronounced to be an impious deed, and 
one that was sure to be productive of national calamity. The grant of 
similar privileges to the votaries of the latter is considered, according to the 
faith or fancy of its censor, as involving greater, less, or equal impiety. In 
one case, the expectations of punishment have proved unfounded ; we may 
venture to infer that they are so in the other. It is admitted by the oppo- 
nents, as well as by the promoters of Jewish emancipation, that the days of 
- persecution are over. The real question between them is, what is the mean- 
ing of the word persecution? ‘To deny a man,” say the exclusionists, 
“ the power of sitting in Parliament, is not to persecute him.” Granted ; if 
we are to understand the term persecution in no wider sense than as indi- 
cating that process which inculcated a creed by exile or confiscation, by the 
scourge, the axe, or the stake. But if to deprive a man of that which in all 
justice belongs to him be persecution, then I emphatically deny the proposi- 
tion. To the Jew, at his birth, are refused privileges which are accorded to 
all other members of the community. For every other native of England 
the way is open to a place in the legislature. Certain qualifications, it is 


true, are required, in order that he may be entitled to that distinction; but | 


they are qualifications which any individual may acquire. The Jew also 
may acquire them; but, when acquired, they are to him of no avail. Society 
deprives him of privileges which she has recognised as the birthright of all 
her children. | 

-Itis triumphantly urged, “that if the Jew were admitted into Parliament, 
he would legislate for a Christian country.” Now, in the first place, this 
proposition, strictly and literally interpreted, is bosh. The Jew, with a seat 
in the British senate, would not make laws for a British community, he 
would only assist in making them; and he would assist in making them only 
so far as Jewish opinions were prevalent in that community. Supposing 
that on Baron Rothschild’s admission into Parliament, Queen, Lords, and 
Commons could, by some mysterious process, be merged in that much- 
dreaded individual, the assertion of the exclusionist would then be literally 


frequently administering their finances, 


~ 


are based 5 fae the eternal principles of justice. If such be the case, the 
removal of Jewish disabilities cannot be an unchristian act. I believe it is 


one of the characteristics of Christianity, that it abjures all violent inculca- 
tions of its doctrines, He who is imbued with its true spirit will rather run 
the risk of unchristianising the country, than subject any portion of the com- 
munity to injustice. But, in truth, such a risk will be diminished rather 
than increased by the passing of the emancipation act.—Morning Advertiser. 


THE JEWS IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
(Concluded from page 379.) 

“ The schools of Cordova, Toledo, Barcelona, and Granada, were 
crowded with numerous disciples, who emulated the Arabians in keeping 
alive the flame of learning during the deep darkness of the middle ages. 
Whatever may be thought of their success in speculative philosophy, 
they cannot reasonably be denied to have contributed largely to prac- 
tical and experimental science. They were diligent travellers in all 


| parts of the known world, compiling itineraries which have proved of 


extensive use in later times, and bringing home hoards of foreign spe- 
cimens and oriental drugs, that furnished important contributions to 
the domestic pharmacopmia. In the practice of medicine, indeed, they 
became so expert as, in a manner, to monopolise that profession. They 
made great proficiency in mathematics, and particularly in astronomy; 
while in the cultivation of elegant letters, they revived the ancient 
glories of the Hebrew muse. This was indeed the golden age of modern - 
Jewish literature. The ancient Castilians of the same period, very 
different from their Gothic ancestors, seem to have conceded to the 
Israelites somewhat of the feelings of respect which were extorted from 
them by the superior civilisation of the Spanish Arabs. on 
“We find eminent Jews residing in the’ courts of the Christian 
princes, directing their studies, attending them as physicians, or more 


4 


‘The New. Christians or Converts, as those who had renounced the 


| faith of their fathers were denominated, were occasionally preferred to 


true ; but so long as the member elect for the city of London continues to — 


possess only the single vote of an ordinary British legislator, it is literally 
_talse. Take, then, the proposition in the only sense in which it is literally true, 


namely, as signifying that the Jew, admitted into Parliament, would legislate — 


for the community, so far as Jewish opinions prevailed in it. If Jewish 
opinions are not to be represented in Parliament, the whole of the nation 
might become proselyted to Judaism, while its rulers remained Christian. 
Now, I assert, without fear of contradiction—and the exclusionist will, at 
_ least so far agree with me—that Jews ought not to legislate for Christians 

in such a sense as that a Parliament wholly Jewish should make laws for a 


country wholly Christian. Admitting this, he is bound to admit, that, in a | 


similar sense, Christians ought not to legislate for Jews. Nothing is more 
certain, than that to exclude any one class of men from the House of Com- 
mons on account of their opinions, is to act upon a principle directly antago- 
nistic to that upon which the British constitution is based. On the very 
same principle .a protectionist majority would be justified in passing a law 


that no person who had ever imagined that it might be better to buy foreign 


than British goods, if the former were cheaper than the latter, should be 
allowed to sit in that house; or, backed by a superiority of numbers, a Lord 
Ashley might enact that he who should doubt whether a too strict observ- 
ance of the Sunday might not be inconsistent with man’s sacred licence “ to 
do good on the Sabbath day,” should not be allowed to be a legislator. 
Whoever thought of expelling Mr. Muntz from Parliament on account of his 
monetary theories, or Colonel Sibthorp for his avowed objections to every 
government—whether Radical, Whig, or Tory? Yet, if one set of opinions 
is a Just ground of exclusion, so may be another, if it is said, that only those 
opinions which are dangerous to society can constitute such a ground, I 
_ ask, who is to decide what opinions shall be considered to possess that cha- 

racter? ‘There is scarcely a great question at issue within the walls of Par- 
_liament of which it may not be said, that those who advocate one side of it 


conceive the welfare of the state and of society to be perilled by the views of 
their opponents. 


When all other arguments have been advanced and failed, we are told | 


that the case of the Hebrew as a candidate for legislative privileges is 
different from that of all other non-British inhabitants of Britain. We are 
told that the Jew has no British interests—that he looks to his ultimate 
restoration to Palestine, and therefore that the fortunes of England and the 
prosperity of England are to him subjects of no concern. I reply, that this 
argument is of equal force in proving that the English Christian himself 
ought to be excluded from a seat in Parliament. The English Christian 
looks forward to his Millennium, his years of Apocalyptic glory, when, with- 
out national discords or national distinctions, all the inhabitants of the earth 
shall be united in a golden age of uninterrupted felicity and jollity. And if 
this feeling does not detract from the zealous nationality of the Englishman, 
or of the foreigner naturalised in Britain—if it does not diminish his interest 
in the welfare of the particular community to which he belongs, nor render 
him less alive to any insult which that community may incur—we surely 
cannot suppose that such an effect is produced on the Jew by his dreamy 


anticipations of a palmy period yet to come, of days of triumphant happiness 


passed beneath the shade of the cedars of Lebanon, or on the flowery banks 
of the Jordan. : 


_ I say, that religious disabilities and representative government are utterly 
ureconcileable with one another, 1 conceive that representative institutions 


sought the dominion of its shores. 


learning.” | 


high ecclesiastical dignity, which they illustrated by their integrity and 


We will now proceed to exemplify the truth of these remarks, by 


entering into the requisite details concerning the position and labours | 

of the Jews in Spain and Portugal during the period to which our. 
attention is now directed. | 

| An interesting subject of inquiry naturally suggests itself as to the 


immediate cause of so great a difference between the position of the 


_ Jews in these countries, and in all other parts of Europe. : 
From facts, considered individually, as well as in connection with one 
another, a correct answer to this inquiry may easily be found. We. 


will first notice two points well calculated to throw light on the subject, 
which are, the situation and natural formation of the country itself, and 


the very ancient period at which it was first colonised by the Jews. . 


Between Spain and Palestine there are many striking points of resem- 


blance. It has been said with truth, that the Israelites, in the land of 


their fathers, were placed on the confines of the East and the West. 
Palestine, by its geographical position, and the customs of its people, 
really belongs to the East; yet Israel turned, as it were, the face 
towards the West, and bore many traits of European character. The 
same observations may be reversed in respect to Spain. By geogra- 


phical position it belongs to Europe, but the derivation of the greater 


part of its population is Asiatic. The language, also, has preserved for 
centuries a certain mixture of the swelling style of Oriental imagery. 


- This we find in the poetry of Lucan and Seneca, as well as in that of 
~Lopedi Vega and Erycilla; and in quite modern times this flowery 


mode of expression may be traced even in the records made during the 
wars against Napoleon, and the struggle between the Carlists and 
Christinos. From very ancient times, many Oriental elements have 
mingled with the Celtiberian nucleus of the Spanish population. The 
‘Pheenician colonies were numerous, long before Rome or Carthage 
The Goths, penetrating by the 
Pyrenees, brought to this country a mixture of Northern blood; but 


they were rather encamped than established here. Their kings did not 
| style themselves kings of Spain, but of the Goths in Spain. A little 


later, another Eastern people mixed itself with the population which 


had been derived from the same source; for the Saracens, invading — 


Europe, penetrated beyond the Pyrenees, and finally established them- 
selves triumphantly in the Peninsula, which was only reconquered by 
degrees by the Christian natives. 

One more Eastern nation occupied a place amidst the different races 
of Celts, Phoenicians, Saracens, and Moors. The arrival of the Jews, 
and the establishment of their colonies in the Peninsula, is carried back, 
both by Jews and Christians, to a period of great antiquity. Without 
enlarging on the hypothesis, that King Solomon possessed both colonies 
and jurisdiction in Spain (supposed to be the Tarshish of Scripture 
tradition on every side agrees in fixing the establishment of Jews in this 
country at a date soon after the destruction of the first temple. This 
tradition, detailed and adorned by Spanish historians and Jewish Rab- 
bies, informs us, that in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, in consequence of 
an imaginary expedition made by this prince into Spain, many families 
of the tribe of Judah, and of the house of David, established themselves 
in the country, and ool cities, the names of which still recall localities 
and reminiscences of Palestine. 

Church legends of the Roman Catholics in Spain and Portugal declare, 
that St. Jago de Compostella preached the gospel with many signs and 
miracles in this country, and converted great numbers of the descendants 
of these Israelitish colonists, who formed the body of the first Christian 
church established in the Peninsula, of which the Archbishop of Braga 
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The same tradition informs us, that the Jews themselves presented 
to King Alphonso VI. of Leon (and I. of Castile), when he conquered 
Toledo, in the year 806, the copy of a letter written by their ancestors 
in that town.to the high priests and scribes at Jerusalem, dissuading 
them from the murder of the prophet of Nazareth. The letter, of 
which both the language and contents sufficiently prove the want of 
authenticity, has since been deposited in the archives of Toledo. Copies 
of it have often been published, both in Latin and Spanish.! 

In the more enlightened views now taken of history, such tales would 
doubtless be banished to the regions of fable. And yet circumstances 
which have been preserved in the legendary lore of nations, though 
clothed with fable and exaggeration, are not, on that account alone, to 


be rejected as imaginary or untrue. 


We may prove that the form in which they appear is that of fiction 
and romance, without asserting, as a consequence, that the facts them- 
selves are equally unworthy of credit. The groundwork in the present 
instance is, the simple fact that the Jews were settled in Spain long 
before the destruction of the second temple; and this many circum- 
stances prove. We may mention, among others, the coincidence which 
no hypothesis of a Pheenician or Arabic derivation could account for. 
Axother circumstance which helps to fix the date of their settlement at 
a period previous to the Christian era is, that the names of Philip, 
Alexander, Mark, ete., though in general use among the Jews of all 
parts of the world, were never borne as their Jewish appellations by 


those of Spain and Portugal. These names were first introduced. into 


Palestine when that country was under the dominion of the Greeks and 
Romans. If, then, they are not to be met with among the Sephardim, 
may we not naturally conclude that their ancestors were at that time 
already established in Spain? ... . We may add a circumstance, men- 
tioned by Josephus, as bearing upon this point. ae 

He says, that Herod Antipas was banished, by order of the Emperor, 
to Spain. The Emperor Adrian, also, after quelling the revolt of Bar 
Kochav, permitted the Jews who had escaped, or were made prisoners, 
to establish themselves in Spain.—Da Costa’s ‘* Israel and the Gentiles.” 


GREAT SYNAGOGUE, DUKE’S PLACE. 
On the Day of Atonement, the Rev. the Chief-Rabbi delivered a sermon 


before the additional service (D119 nopn) in the above synagogue. He 
made the importance of the day the theme of his exhortation. We 


_ enter upon this most solemn day, said the Rev. Lecturer, with awe and 
_ trembling. Repentance and pardon are the two great features which 


characterise its importance. Repentance, true and heartfelt repentance 
on our part, which, if real and sincere, will procure us the latter—pardon 


_ from our Heavenly Father. He then expounded the institution of 
the day, and saw in it the type of the life and destiny of man: his life 


on earth, his death, which is a transition from his transient existence to 
everlasting life. When dwelling on death, the great leveller of man, he 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


| eminence of life is scaled; and as the 253 js only then 


| his honesty, integrity, and his good name. 


said, ‘‘ 1 have till now abstained, on occasions like the present, from | 


appealing to your hearts, and preferred speaking to your minds. But 
when we seriously reflect on death, and consider the short space of time 
allotted to us on earth; and when we are called hence to appear before 
the Judge of mankind, to render an account of all our doings, and leave 
behind us all that is of earthly value; should we then not endeavour, 


while in life, to pave the road to heaven with pious actions, and enlist 
in our service these good angels—our righteous deeds—which plead for 
-us on the day of reckoning. Let, therefore, those whom Providence 


has blessed with abundance, employ their wealth for the welfare of their 
less-favoured brethren. I am addressing,’ said the Rev. Doctor, “a 
congregation who have the heart, the will, and the means to do good; 


A congregation ‘whose merchants are princes, whose traffickers are 


the honourable of the earth.’ Many charitable institutions are sup- 
ported by your voluntary contributions; schools and asylums you 
have established for the poor and fatherless; you are about to found 
an establishment for pupils and teachers—these are the good angels 


. which will precede you when the summons goes forth which shall call 


you before the throne of the Father of all, and are the honour which 
will ever be attached to your name, and will hand it down, revered and 
beloved, to unborn generations. | | | 

“We have this day remembered the dead, whose names we mentioned 
with veneration and gratitude, for their good deeds still dwell among us. 
Children, whose parents dwell among the blessed in heaven, have 
offered up prayers for the eternal welfare of their deceased parents— 
prayers and offerings. Let those children tread in the footsteps of their 
parents, whose memory they bless and honour. Let them live and die 
in the same faith, in and for which their parents lived and died.” 


A fervent prayer concluded the sermon, which was listened to with 
profound attention. 


HAMBRO’ SYNAGOGUE, FENCHURCH STREET. 


On the second day of the Feast of Tabernacles ni3D° /2 Dy’, the Rev. 
the Chief Rabbi delivered a lecture in the above synagogue. Nature 
and revelation, said the Rev. Lecturer, call upon us to celebrate this 
festival. A prominent feature in its celebration, are the four—D')‘D— 


_-kinds.of plants, which are joined together, and a blessing pronounced 


over them. They are the citron, palm branch, the 
myrtle, and the willow of the brook, They are’a picture of the 
periods in the life of man, namely—childhood, adoleseence, nran- 
Wood} and old age. In’ the: handling’ of the: citron great: careis 
* THisletter : 
binica;” 
Goths. 


| happiness here and hereafter. — 


| a striking instance of the efficacy of repentance. 
| ought to think ourselves happy; for not only has our Heavenly Father 


required, and a careless touch, which might injure or 

surface, makes it unfit for use. Such is the io and aiideede coat 
sary in the first period of man’s life. The myrtle typifies youth. The 
necessary qualities of the first, are. its fragrance, freshness of color 
the three leaves on a level. And such are the qualities which must be 
preserved and developed in youth. The dew from heaven—innocence 
—must be preserved, knowledge must be instilled, and self-controu] 


developed. The lofty palm-branch is the picture of manhood, when the 


fit to be used. 
when the middle leaf—the crown—is entire and united, so man, when 


arrived at the meridian of life, must with all vigilance preserve the 
crown of a good name 2H OW ANS. The modest willow of the brook. 
growing unseen and unheeded on the banks of the small rivulet, is the. 
image of old age, retiring from the bustle of busy life, and leaving the 
strife of the world to the young, 

The Rev. Doctor then applied the moral of this felicitous exposition 
to the various positions and relations in life. The four kinds of plants 
must be used conjointly, one must not be wanting. So shall man 
strive, throughout every period of his life, to preserve his peace of mind 

The 0°33 are also 
picture of unity—unity and concord in families—unity and concord in 
congregations—unity and concord in Israel at large. 

A prayer, invoking blessings from on high, and the promotion of 
peace, unity and concord among Israel and mankind at large, con- 
cluded this practical lecture. | 


WESTERN SYNAGOGUE, ST. ALBAN’S PLACE. 

On Yom Kippur, the Rev. M. B. Levy delivered a discourse before AD\p 
(additional service), taking his text from Isaiah lvili. 3: ‘* Wherefore do 
we fast,” ete. The subject was divided into the two following parts: 
viz., ‘Ist, The necessity of investigating our past conduct; 2nd, The 
expediency and efficacy of repentance.’ The reverend gentleman com- 
menced by stating, that surrounded as we are by multifarious engage-— 
ments, we seldom reflect upon the true tenure of our existence; that we 


are easily led into sin, and. are liable to incur its baneful consequences ; 


that we indulge in our appetites and desires; that instead of occupying 
ourselves with those sacred duties which dignify and ennoble us, we 


prefer developing the inferior principles of our animal propensities; we 


turn ‘‘ sweetness into bitterness, light into darkness ;” in fact, we 
dethrone our rightful monitor, and forsake that which is heavenly and 
lasting, for are treasures which transitory and perishable. ey 

‘The lecturer, having proved the necessity of self-examination, then 
adverted to the second part of his subject, citing the case of Nineveh as 
He then said, that we 


given us the means for mitigating physical pain, but he has also bestowed 
upon us a gift by which we may remove mental suffering. He has not — 
left us in this life, which the poet has described “as a tempestuous sea, | 
unfathomably profound,” like a vessel without pilot or rudder; but he 
has conferred on us the blessed boon repentance, one of the brightest 
gems of our holy faith, and which, if properly directed, will illumine 


our path to eternal felicity. The lecturer then made some apt remarks 


the. cause in the City Sheriff's Court, respecting 


| be 
erimay be read in-Spanish and Latin, in Wolf’s:“ Bibliotheca: Rab- | 
i. and in Spanish, in Southey’s notes to his “ Roderick, the.last.of.the | 


| trdecent burial of the poor child, Moses Durran. 


upon the spiritual bearings of the day, and said, that it was unreasonable 
in us to imagine that mere fasting or visiting synagogue are sufficient to 
atone for a sinful life; that if we, year after year, violate God's laws, 
and then rest at ease in our minds supposing that Yom Kippur settles 
the sinful account, we are deceiving ourselves, and destroying our own 


To the Gentlemen of the Mahamad of the Sephardim Congregation. 
Gentlemen,—It is now a hundred and ninety-six years since the first 


Portuguese synagogue was established in this country, subsequent to 


the return of the Jews to England. From that period to this our con- — 
gregation has always been looked up to as a model for others. — Its 
charities are unbounded, its piety proverbial. Such were ever the 
boastful terms indulged in, even by the most humble among us. If 
marriage was to be promoted, there was a fund to settle a handsome 
dower on the bride; if the son of poor parents had to receive the sacred 
seal of Abrahamic covenant, assistance in money, etc., was rendered 
them, to give the solemn and pious occasion due effect in rejoicing ; 
and if death, which comes home to all, overtook the poor, funds were 
provided to bestow on them decent burial. If a widow was thrown 
penniless on the cold charity of an unfeeling world, a building ver 
erected near the portals of the sacred edifice of our house of God, 
wherein she could find a shelter and a home in her declining years. — 
Recent events, brought under public notice, relating to the 8 , 
Widow Cardoza and the poor drowned boy, Durran, make me fear ao 
we are destined to descend from the pinnacle of benevolence to = 
we have been elevated by the pious deeds of our ancestors, pee 
inquiry demanded by public opinion—and which the imtegrity © ag 
public men, and your own individual honour, piety, and probity pe 
tively demand—be fully gone into, and that without a moments a 
Two cases are before the tribunal of public opinion; and the a 
which have to be, and must be, as publicly answered as charged, are, 
first—Is the statement made by the Widow Cardoza, on the hearing 0 
the woman Rodw 
true or false? If false, let it be proved. to be.so bya free —— 
inquiry; if true, I demand that: justice be done, and. 
permitted’ to remain within the walls of a building » er 0 
the distressed and honest widow. yig:, the 
The. other. is one I’ approach with still bringt this case 
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he public notice, the editor of the Jewish Chronicle has done 
paver eis to the cause of the poor among us, and not only earned for 
himself and his journal golden opinions, but is entitled to the thanks of | 


every benevolent and God-fearing Jew. 
the horrors of the case when, in his. | | 
throws a doubt on a truck having been ordered, in which to convey the 


body of the poor child to his last resting-place. 


on.a remonstrance being made that the paid official of the synagogue 


dismissed the man who brought it, paying him /ourpence for the hire of | 


the truck. 
Inquiry, free, open, and solemn inquiry, is demanded. Benevolence 


demands it; morality demands it; religion demands it; the outraged 
feelings of the widow and of the poor parents of the deceased child 
demand it; public opinion demands it; your position, as our governors, 


demands it; but, above all, the answer which you will have to make | 


when, hereafter, you have to render an account of your trusteeship on 
earth, demands it. Shall it be granted ? 


from the widow and the helpless poor. ae - 
Trusting that the God of Israel will lead you in the right path, 
I am, Gentlemen, with the greatest respect, 
Your obedient servant, 


13th Tishri, 5618. A Jew. 


Lo the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. | 
- Sir,—At a meeting, last night. of the undermentioned-gentlemen, 
- who have taken the Marylebone Theatrefor the benefit of a decayed Jewish 


tradesman, with a large family, the case of Henry Henry was brought for- | 
~ward—which you so generously inserted in your valuable journal without | 
charge to him—when the following subscription was entered into, 


amounting to £1 15s., together with 2s.6d. from my father, Mr. M. 
Marks, sen.; which amount is enclosed by Post Office order. 

56, Bell-strect, Edgeware-road, Sept. 27, 1852. Joun MARKS. 


Mr. John Marks, Bell-street, Edgware-Road - - 
Cohen, James-street, Lisson-grove > - 8 

_ A. Emanuel, Hanover Cottages, Regent’s Park - - 0 2.6 
L. Emanuel, St. John’s Wood Terrace- = - 2 6 
Davis, Marylebone-lane - - 2..6 

Benjamin, White Horse-street, Piccadilly - - 0.2: -6 
Benjamin, Thayer-street, Manchester-square 2-4 
Lazarus, William-street, Lisson-grove - - 3. 
Solomon, Chapel-street, Edgware-road - 
Barnard, Gibson-street,; Waterloo-road 

_M. Marks, sen., Bell-street, Edgware-road_ - - 0.2 | 

é 


THE LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


| 


Tue following letter from Mr. Egan, the Chancery Barrister, will be | 
read with interest, as it appertains to a fact necessarily interwoven with — 
the biography of the late Duke, and which has already given rise ‘to 


considerable discussion. 


-BIRTH-PLACE OF THE LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Although many articles have appeared in the public journals on the 


subject, yet, from their confiicting, statements, considerable doubt seems to — 


be entertained regarding the actual birth-place of Arthur, first Duke of 
Wellington ; he who was ever— | 


The sage in counsel, and the brave in strife,” 


But the editor seems to soften | 
account in the last Chronicle, he | 


I beg to aver, that a 
truck was ordered, and brought for that purpose; and that it was only 


IT await a reply. If no sign 
of such inquiry be soon visible, then shall I publicly address myself to | 
the pious and philanthropic Sir Moses Montefiore, certain that the fore- | 
most man in our congregation will not turn a deaf ear to the cry of Justice — 


» 


The following paragraph, however, which I eopy from an Irish journal of | 


1769, may probably be considered conclusive on the subject:— 


“ Births.—In Merrion-street, the Right Hon. the Countess of Morningtow, of a son.” 
—The Dublin Mercury, May 2, 1769. 


You will, perhaps, Sir. deem the above worthy of.a place in your valuable 


journal, inasmuch as the circumstance reverted to is incidentally connected 
with the history of that 


British Nestor,” and who— | 
*¢ All his good being done, he lays him down, 
And sleeps with Fame, for ever.” - 


great man, who may justly be regarded as ‘‘ the 


ce I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Chester-street, Belgrave-square. 


P.S. This birth is also recorded in the Dublin Freeman's Journal and 
blin Gazette, 2nd May, 1769 ; and thereby are refuted those vague sur- | 


mises recently published as to the Duke having been born at Dangan Castle, , 
Trim, Co. Meath, etc., etc. | | | 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION. 

1x. 4. 4 

yoo Ww Nevertheless, fleshawith the vitality thereof, 
which is its blood, you shall not eat. “The prohibition is two-fold ; first, 
fesh:in ats vitality e., flesh taken fram: the:living animal ; 
‘and, secondly, 4075, -as if-the text ‘had ~and-its “blood” (Rashi). 
“Flesh, with the-vitality thereof; that':is,with: the blood.an it”: (Aben 
Ezra). "In -order |;properly understand : this text, it is: necessary:to 
compare it with: Deuteronomy:xii:'23 Only be sure that thoweat-not the 


4 


CHARLES Ecan. | 


blood, for the blood is the life, and thou mayest not.eat the life with the 
flesh. In our text the prohibitionis precisely the same, though the ex- 
pression is reversed: flesh with the vitality or life thereof, ye shall not 
eat ; this vitality centres in the blood, therefore ye shall not eat blood. In 
both passages the command is, to abstain from eating any blood, or.any. 
flesh with blood in it. And as blood is declared to be th quintessence 
or real substratum of animal life, the object of the prohibition is ‘to 
prevent the vitality of the animal from passing into and ‘becoming mixed 
with that of man, from which it is ever to continue distinct” ( Philippson). 
—Dr. Raphall. 


NOTE ON A PASSAGE OF MARTIAL. 


Communicated by M. Hallel, and presented to the National Academy of 
Metz, at its sitting on the 28th of March, 1852, by M. Gerson-Lévy. 
Gentlemen,—The name of M. Hallel is ‘not unknown to you. In 

your Memoires for the year 1843-44, you will find a curious disserta- 

tion upon the origin of Arabic cyphers, which was addressed to you by 
this modest man, who, although a tutor in an obscure village of the 

Upper Rhine, is nevertheless possessed of great depth of erudition. 
Encouraged by the kind reception which you gave to his first work, 

M. Hallel begs me to submit to you his thoughts upon a passage of 

Martial, which has been the plague of translators, and upon the sense 

of which many have made the honest confession of their ignorance. 


Hebrew, says to him :—Non credo ; jura, verpe, per Anchialum” (Swear, 
circumcised one, by Anchialum). 


ancient authors. It is mentioned, however, in the course of .an in- 
scription upon the tomb of Sardanapalus, that this voluptuous prinee 
had caused to be constructed in one single day the towns of Tarsus and 
Anchialus. Now what reason could there possibly be to make a Jew 
swear by the name of a town built by a king of Persia? 

When, at the assault of Jerusalem, Pompey penetrated as far as the 


from the moment that this error was admitted, the explanation of the 


idea of Martial was of course found. At any rate, Anchialum must be 


translated by the word ass; and thus it happens that the most spiritual 


|| people of antiquity were accused of sacrificing to an animal, which by 
| their own law was declared unclean. | | 
| connexion can there be between Anchialus and Asinus? This is the 
great difficulty which M. Hallel reduces to a mere nothing, by finding — 


But, after all, what possible 


the word Anchialum in the two first words of the Hebrew text of the 
Decalogue. But let him speak for himself. | 


_“Ancharius and Anchialus, or better still. Anchialum, is explained 


in Noél’s Latin dictionary, by the word Ass, which, according to the 
idea of the Pagans, was the God of the Jews. ‘ Non credo; jure, verpe, 


per Anchialum.’ ‘I do not believe you; swear, cireumcised one, by An- ' 
; chialum,’ It is thus that Martial, in an epigram directed against a Jew, 
|| terminates by telling him that he desires ‘he should swear, not by the 


temple of Jupiter, for Ido not believe you, but swear, Jew, by An- 


‘|| chialum.’ ‘ According to some learned men,’ says Noél, ‘this last word — 
| is Hebrew, and signifies ‘ By the living God’!” oie 
“Tt is true that Alam has some resemblance to the word pd (Olam) a 


etermty; but that is not sufficient to explain the exaction of .an 
oath by Anchialum, | | 


“Tacitus, quoted by Jerusalem,’ speaks of a fable, according .to 


which Moses, guided by a herd of wild asses, discovered a river, by — 


which he was able to give drink to the Israelites in the desert, and that 
in commemoration of this happy accident, he caused the image of an 
ass to be placed in the sanctuary. 

‘“ Jerusalem adds, that such a fable as this does not deserve any 
serious refutation; that the Jewish people were of too slight conse- 
quence in the eye of either the Romans or the Greeks, to cause them 


to be at-all interested in their true history; that it would be super- 


fluous to prove that the adoration of any image whatever is strictly 


forbidden by the first fundamental precept of the religion of Moses, to 
‘ The 


which Tacitus himself gives testimony in the same _ book. 
Egyptians, for the most part, worshipped animals and manufactured 
images ; the Jews, in thought alone, recognised but one God. Profane 
are they, who form out of perishable materials, divinities in the likeness 
of man. The other is the God supreme, eternal, immutable, imperish- 
able. So they will not suffer any idol in their towns, much legs in 

The historian Josephus could not any better:refute the false imputa- 
tion of this absurd fable, than by the testimony of Pompey, of Crassus, 
and of Czsar, who seized upon the temple, avd who, in the interior.of 
the Holy of Holies, could find nothing which had the Jeast resemblance 
to'an image placed there for adoration. This fable, in the opinion of 


the origin of this wurches 
wet Cahen. in his Bible, says: “ ‘This word, which we:find powhere 


' “ Jerusalems Betrachtungen iiber die vornehmsten Wahrhe eiten der Religion,” 
voLiii. p..95. This valuable -work,as well as the “ Charactéristique de. la Bible," 
by Niemeyer, deserves-to. be recommended to every. friend of, the. sevelation ead 


mission of Moses. 


in species hominum 


Rewntii pleraque animalia effigiesque compositas venerantur; Jude. mente sola, 
jotelligunt. ~Profanos, gui deum imagines mortalibus matesiis, 
efingant; summum illud et aturpem, 


interiturum. Igitur nulla simulacra urbibus suis, nedum templis, sinunt 
Hist., book Ve 


Here is the passage—Martial, in one of his epigrams, addressing a 


The analogue of this last. word is not to be found in any of the — 


interior of the Sanctuary, he found there only the sacred ark surmounted — 
| by the two traditional cherubim. Hence arose the supposition accre- — 
dited among the Romans, that the Jews worshipped the head of an ass. 
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else bat in the epigram of Martial, has much tormented the erudite. It 
is some corrupt Hebraic formula. We know of no form of oath in use 
among the Israelites which explains this Latin quotation in a satisfactory 
manner, 

“Tt is here, however, that I believe I am able to remove this stum- 
bling-block of ‘the philologists and archeologists; and as I have some- 
what satisfied the learned world in the ‘ Origin of Cyphers,’ in an article 
on the Persian dogmatics, published on the Ist Nov. 1851, as well as in 
other articles upon literature and archeology, so I hope I shall not be 
far from the truth in making the following conjecture. | 

From time immemorial the Israelite oath has been taken upon the 
Decalogue, which implies its sanctity. The Decalogue has been always 
_.the only table exposed to the view of the Israelite. It is thus that 
Moses is represented bearing the two tables of the law, upon which are 
formed the first words of each of the ten commandments. The first of 
these commandments commences by (I am the Eternal, 
etc.), the first word of which is composed of the letters a, n, ch, 7; and 
as the word Elohim begins in Hebrew with the leiters Ss (al), the 
Pagan, not versed in the Hebrew tongue, might very probably have 


read, or intended to read, the “nds /n ‘D38 for Anchialum; and it is by 


this name he designated the Decalogue, and upon which he desired the 
the oath. 


‘As to the Tetragrammaton, which we find in the middle, as it is 


= 


not pronounced according to its proper vowels, but Adonai or Elohim,. 


and as ordinarily it is merely represented by the guttural 7 (/), this 
invisible letter may easily have been omitted in Anchi(h)alum.” 

~The conjecture of M. Hallel will become an evidence, if we consider 
that, according to the system of Masclef, who rejects the Masoretic 
- points as an introduction of the sixth century, that which we pronounce 
Anochi Elohim ought to be read Anchi Aléim. From this to Anchzalum 
isnot very far.— Memoirs of the National Academy of Metz, 1851-52. — 


Baron Rotuscuitp.—The Jewish public will, we opine, be pleased 
to learn that, on the assembling of Parliament, it is the determination 


of Baron Lionel de Rothschild to take his seat in the House of 
The 


Commons, as one of the representatives of the City of London. 
occasion which will give the Baron the right to vote and speak, will be 
on the election of a Speaker. We have no doubt that Baron Rothschild, 


as privileged, will, as well as the other city representatives, attend in : 


his seat, next the speaker’s chair, and in his official robes. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


lation of Genesis; and also Lindo’s Translation of the Conciliator of Manasseh 
Ben Israel (see advertisement page). | 


) No fund, that we know of, has been subscribed for the rebuilding of the Temple at | 


Jerusalem. | | 
Bristol, etc.—The non-delivery of our copies complained of is entirely the fault of 
the Post Office officials, for they are duly posted. We shall be happy to 
furnish the missing copies. hal 


Jewish School and Family Bibie, 


OW in course of Translation from the Hebrew, under the supervision of the 


Rev. the Chief Rabbi of the United Congregations of the British Empire. 
Dr. BENISCH respectfully informs his Subscribers and the Public in general, 


that the Second: Volume of the above work, containing the Historical parts (o'x'2) © 


o’ywxt), will be ready for delivery in the course of next month. The price to 
Subscribers for each of the Four Volumes in which the work will be comprised is, 
Hebrew and English, 10s. 6d.; English, 5s.: to Non-Subscribers, Hebrew and 
English, 15s.; English, 6s. 6d. | at 
Subscribers’ Names will be received at the Translator’s residence, 2, Berners’- 


street, Oxford-street; at Sussex Hall; and at Mr. Samuel Solomon’s, Duke-street, © 


Aldgate, where Prospectuses may also be had. . 
London, September, 5613. 


Weddings! Weddings! Weddings! 

TTIVHE SAXONIAN ASSEMBLY AND WEDDING ROOMS, 68, Great Prescott- 

street, offers every accommodation to respectable Wedding Parties, upon the 

most economical terms. Every attention is most cheerfully given to render the 
comfort and happiness of the festive party complete. Terms, £2 2s., or £1 11s. 6d., 

*.* A New Year Festival Ball will take place on the last night of the Holidays, 
~ viz., Wednesday, October 6th inst. Dancing from 8 till 2 o’clock. 
- Quadrille Nights every Saturday, Admission, 6d. Dancing from 8 till 12 o’clock. 


A Case of Urgent Distress. 


A’ this season of the year, when the benevolent are seeking for distressed but — 


deserving objects for their bounty, the case of Henry Henry, of No. 15, 
_ Goulstone-street, Whitechapel, with a Wife and Nine Children, in a state of 
extreme want and penury, is especially urged on their attention. The mai is 
extremely deaf—caused, some years since, by thunder—which hinders him much 
in procuring a livelihood as an itinerant seller of fruit, as he cannot be trusted out 
far without a boy being with him. The eldest daughter has been an inmate of the 
London Hospital for the last eighteen weeks, and is obliged to use crutches. The 
eldest son is able to do but very little in his trade, as a Tailor, from being subject 
to fits.. The youngest child was buried on Monday last, and another, whilst this 
is being written, is'in a dying state. To supply their immediate wants, the poor 
of the neighbourhood have subscribed a few shillings. Donations of money or 


clothing will be thankfully received by Mr. I. Feiller, 16, Goulstone-street, White- | 


chapel, and at the Office of the Jewish Chronicle, 24, Houndsditch. 
The following Donations are thankfully acknowledged: 
Previously acknowledged - - - £3 9 O 


_ Per Jewish Chronicle — D. P., 2s, 6d.; S. D.S., 5s.; Mrs. D.S., 5s.; Misses | 
- Hyam, Bedford Villa, Clifton, 5s.; Mr. Saul Samuel, Hoddesdon, Herts, 5s.; | 
Mr. H. Cohen, Shacklewell, 5s.; Mrs. Stiebel, 75, Guildford-street, 7s.; L. P., 5s.; | 
: Subscribed by some Friends, per Mr. John Marks (see p. 415), £1 17s. 6d.; | 
Mrs. Joseph Joel, 6, Onslow-square, Brompton, 5s.; Junior Philanthropic wu | 
G. | 


| Ducie-bridge, Manchester; and M. Levy, 56, 


Phillips, 28, Strand, Hon. Sec., 20s.; 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


| New Translation of Genesis, with important Notes by Raphall, De Sola, 
_John—We recommend a perusal of Raphall, De Sola, and Lindenthal’s New Trans- | , 


| Notice. 
K. Israel,” of Savannah, Georgia, 
reacher, the Board of Trustees, by virtue of the power yv 
Congregation, will, on the first Sunday November 
The Applicant must be a thorough Hebrew scholar, and have a good knowledge 
of the English language. The best testimonials of his piety, orthodox princi “A 
capacity to deliver discourses or lectures in English, and competency in oa ' 
respect to discharge the duties of his sacred office, will be required. The term 2 
service, a probationary one, will be one year; but before the expiration of which 
should mutual satisfaction prevail, he will be elected for life; with the understand. 
ing, however, that should he become objectionable to two-thirds of the Congrega- 


tion, he will, on six months’ notice being given, vacate his plac i 
4 e and t e 
be given by him if he wishes to retire. pis he like uotice 


_ The salary will be one thousand dollars per annum, 
office; the increase of the revenue of the Congregation, and the satisfaction which 


the clerical services of the incumbent may produce, will be the basi i 
is of an 
of salary. The form of Ritual is that of the Portuguese Minhag. | oe 


a of application, with the required Testimonials, to be address 
paid, to 


being in want of a Hazan and 


independent of perquisites of 


ed, post- 


JACOB DE LA MOTTA, 


Parnass K. K. “ Mikve Israel,” at Sava 
Savannah, Geo., 5612. avannah, Georgia. 


Wanted, 

Y a Widow Lady, of the Jewish persuasion, a Situation as Com 

Lady, or as Housekeeper. Has no incumbrance, and ca 

testimonials. Has no objection to the Country, 
No. 4, Gray’s Inn Lane, Holborn. 


ympanion to a 
n give respectable 
or to Travel. Address, L. L., 


Shortly will be published, 
A HIGHLY-FINISHED ENGRAVING, BY ZOBEL, 
| OF THE 
REVEREND DOCTOR ADLER, | 
Chief Rabbi of the United Congregations of the British Empire. | 
From the original Picture by Herr Kempr, in the Jews’ and General Literary and 
| | Scientific Institution, Leadenhall-street. 


Size, without Margin, Twelve by Fifteen Inches 


Artists’ Proofs - - | 
Prints - =: 


Tobe had, by Subscriptiononiy, 
From the Publishers, Messrs. JONES and Co., 1, Bloomfield Road, Maida Hill, : 
Where a Proof of the Plate may be seen, and Subscribers’ Names entered. | 
“A Specimen may also be seen at the Jewish Chronicle Office. | | 


The following Works are on Sale at the Jewish 
Chronicie Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


Two Prize Essays onthe Post-Biblical History of the Jews - - . Oo 8) 
The Conciliator of Manasseh Ben Israel, Translated from the Original 
Hebrew, 2 vols., published at 1/ 11s. 6d. (the covers rather damaged) 


and Lindenthall, published at 21s. - - | 


Myers’ 1200 Questions and Answers on the Bible, published at 5s.6d. - 0 3 O 
Henry’s Class Book, reprinted and revised 
Sebag’s Hebrew Primer, an excellent work - - 
Hebrew and English Daily Prayers, handsomely bound - 
Eighteen Treatises from the Mishna (Translated into English) - 0 6: 


English and Hebrew Lexicon, by the late. Michael Josephs, published. 


at 21s. - - - 0: .6...0 
Buxtorfii Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldicum (second-hand) - ime 0. 
Benisch’s Lectures on the Life and-Writings of Maimonides, published 

Joshua and the Sun and Moon Philosophically Explained. By M. H. eG 

Simonson - - - - - 

Devotions of the Daughters of Isracl, translated from the German, by 
2.» Wwan Harbinger of Good Tidings: an Address to the Jewish Nation, = 

The Tabernacle and its Furniture, by Dr. Kitto. Imperial Quarto, with _ 
Plates, 12 inches by 10 inches, reduced to - Slee - - 0 4 6 
The Great Metropolis, with 59 Splendid Steel Engravings, published at ce 

6s. 6d. - - - - | 
The Continental Tourist, with 62 Fine Plates, published at 7s. 6d. - - 0 6 6 
The Magnet of Literary Attraction, published at 4s. 6d. at iene Or 2G 


May House, Gravesend, 

Ladies’ Finishing Academy, and Preparatory Establishment for Young 
| | Gentlemen, 

NONDUCTED by Mis. and the Misses CRAwconvR, who beg to announce to the 


- Jewish Community that their School re-commences on the 27th Tishri, 
5613—10th October, 1852. | 


LiG HT. 
Prize Medal for Lamps! | 
LARK’S LAMPS ARE THE BEST. Their equal is unknown, and their 
superior may never come. How light, how gay,. how bright, how joyous we 
feel in light! The sun pours forth its glorious rays to gladden myriads with its 
light. It is a remarkable fact, that in the Papal kingdoms there is little light, but 
in Protestant lands there is much light. | | 
Clark’s Diamond Lamps, 
For general use, are the best in the world. 
| Clark’s Vertical Lamp | 
Far excels the French Moderator Lamp, and all other Lamps constructed with 
| machinery. 
Clarkh’s Pearl Candle Lamp 
Surpasses all other Candle Lamps.—The public should ask for Clark’s Lamps; a 
purchase none other. They can be had in great variety, at all prices and 
every use, at the Establishment of the | 
METROPOLITAN LIGHT COMPANY, 
447, WEST STRAND, NEAR THE LOWTHER ARCADE. 
RICHARD CLARK, Resident Manager. 


Lamps in every variety are sent out on hire at two-thirds of the usual charge, 
the Public may be convinced which Lamps are the best. 


: Place, London Wall, 
Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Wesle 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and published py anitch, in ~ be 
54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle ce Natt ee 4, York 
City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool; M. H- : 
Coleshill-street, October 1, 1852. 
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